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American citizenship. Our naturalization treaty of 1868 with the North 
German Union furnishes a precedent for the two year presumption clause, 
but this has not caught the notice of the author. In fact, in section 50, 
he makes a statement directly at variance with the facts under that treaty. 
Eeference is made, section 45, note, to the Bancroft treaty but its prac- 
tical bearing upon German evasion of military service is not touched 
upon. 

In the chapter of summaries which is valuable and interesting par- 
ticularly as showing some peculiar features of naturalization general in 
the Latin-American states, there is no tabulation of the length of resi- 
dence requisite for naturalization, which is a real lack. Is the five year 
period, as in Cuba, really coming into general vogue, or at least is there 
a tendency thereto?- The author should have told us. In these com- 
paratively simple respects, a good treatment of a subject admittedly 
complex might have been made fuller and more recent and perhaps better. 

T. S. Woolset. 

Les Lois De La Guerre et Les Deux Conferences De La Haye (1899- 
1907). By Paul Boidin. Paris: A. Pedone. 1908. pp. 282. 

Lieutenant Boidin is a doctor in law and an instructor in the Military 
School of Bambouillet. His work is another instance of the relatively 
large interest taken by French military men in international law or at 
least that part of the subject dealing with the law of war. And this 
interest is one of the hopeful signs of the times. In a branch of the law 
where so much must be left to the judgment of those who are to observe 
it, as is the case with the law of war and especially that part of it deal- 
ing with war on land, knowledge of its precepts on the part of those 
whose actions are controlled by it is indispensable to its efficacy. It is 
true that the third article of the convention with regard to the laws and 
customs of war on land drawn up at the Second Peace Conference pro- 
vides that a belligerent party which violates the provisions of the annexed 
regulations shall, if the case demands, be liable to pay compensation, and 
it would seem that this provision looks to some at least quasi- judicial 
enforcement of the laws of war on land, but at best it would seem to 
look to some international commission of inquest or arbitration, the prac- 
tical working of which in cases of this kind is for the future to determine. 
Up to the present at least the enforcement of the laws of war on land has 
lain with the military authorities of the respective belligerents, subject to 
such control by the political authorities in notable cases as considerations 
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of policy and humanity, the recriminations of the adversary and public 
opinion have demanded. There have been no prize courts for the 
judiciary to keep the army within the law such as enable the judiciary 
to exercise a very considerable check on violations of the law at sea. It 
is military men above all others therefore, that should be conversant with 
the laws of war and the publication of a work of so high a character as 
this by Lieutenant Boidin, himself a doctor in law, is a matter of en- 
couragement especially as it is not an isolated case but is rather an in- 
stance of a very general interest taken by French military men in recent 
years. French jurists lead the world to-day in this branch of the law 
and it is but fitting that French soldiers should lead in making it a 
living thing to those on whom its execution primarily depends. One 
point that the author urges with great force is that the study of war and 
its laws should go hand in hand, that on the one hand the jurists who 
treat of the laws of war should know something of its technique and that 
on the other hand military schools should not leave such a large propor- 
tion of the instruction in the laws of war to the university faculties. 

It is equally important, however, that with a knowledge of the law of 
war on the part of military men should go a sympathetic understanding 
of its precepts. Many of the rules drawn up at the Peace Conferences 
would amount to little in the hands of hostile commanders. Take Eegu- 
lation XXIII (g), for instance, in which it is forbidden to destroy or 
seize the enemy's property unless such destruction or seizure be im- 
peratively demanded by the necessities of the war. In the hands of a 
hostile commander the necessities of war might be given such a broad 
interpretation as to render the regulation little more than so much waste 
paper. In the hands of a commander imbued with loyalty to the regula- 
tions, however, such a regulation might make him think twice before 
adopting some measure of devastation suggested by military necessities 
hut possibly to be avoided on second thought. Accordingly it is pleasing 
to those who have the future of the Hague Eegulations at heart that a 
military man with the undoubted insight of Lieutenant Boidin should 
express his warm though not uncritical approval of them. It is sympto- 
matic of the way that responsible military critics will regard them and 
bodes well for their future. And it seems clear that such approval is 
deserved, as military men had such a large part in their formulation. 

The work is divided into two parts. In the first sixty-eight pages the 
author considers the principles underlying the law of war, the proper 
scope of the work of bodies like the Peace Conferences and the proper 
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field of application of the rules laid down by them. The remainder of 
the work is a running commentary on the work done at The Hague. It 
shows a clear grasp of the situations which the regulations are intended 
to meet and, although inclined to be doctrinaire in ascribing only inter- 
ested motives to the various delegations, is unusually fair and open- 
minded on most points. The author repudiates the chance remark of 
Eousseau which has been made the creed of so many jurists as a funda- 
mental rule of the law of war and insists instead on a thorough applica- 
tion of that other rule that useless injury shall be avoided. The work 
is a clear, interesting criticism of the work done at The Hague by a fair- 
minded military man with knowledge and appreciation of the law 
involved. 

Percy Bordwell. 

The Rhodian Sea-Law, edited from the manuscripts by Walter Ashburner, 
M. A. Oxford: The Clarendon Press. 1909. (pp. ccxciii, 132.) 

This scholarly book is at once an inspiration and a despair to the 
student of the mediaeval maritime codes, an inspiration to apply to other 
bodies of similar law the same critical methods which have been directed 
to the early laws of Ehodes, and despair over the many problems which 
Mr. Ashburner raises as to the codes which are later in date. Until the 
same painstaking and laborious effort which has been expended upon the 
Ehodian Laws has been applied to the Consolato del Mare, the Rooles 
d'Oleron and the rest, the development of mediaeval maritime law will 
continue to be an unsolved question. This is not to underestimate the 
monumental labors of Pardessus, whose Collection des Lois Maritimes 
(1828-45) is the usual but not always accessible source of information 
upon the subject. The writer of the present book shows that Pardessus's 
text of the Ehodian Laws is corrupt and inaccurate. There is reason to 
believe that the latter's version of the Consolato (followed by Twiss in 
his Black Book of the Admiralty) might be improved by the publication 
of a printed edition, earlier than that accessible to Pardessus, with a 
proper collation of the existing manuscripts. 

The genuineness of the Ehodian Sea-Laws has been a subject of long 
controversy. First printed by Simon Schard in 1561 they were de- 
nounced as spurious by Bynkershoek and Heineccius. Until Pardessus 
printed his first volume there was no edition which could be called 
critical. Since then they have been edited by Heimbach, Zacharia, and 
Ferrini and Mercati in connection with the Byzantine Basilica. Not- 



